as some sort of proof that your idea is correct. Is that
right?'

'Approximately.9

'Very well, then. My reasons for using the name Hein-
berger have nothing whatever to do with you. Koche is
aware of them. The police have my correct name. You,
who have no idea what those reasons are, propose to be
wilfully indiscreet unless I give you some information
which I do not possess. Is that correct, too?'

'More or less. Assuming, of course, that you haven't
got the information.'

He ignored this last remark and sat down on the edge
of his bed. 'I don't know how you found out. The police
here told you, I suppose, and those passports in the ward-
robe. In any case, I've got to stop the news getting any
further. I am being perfectly frank with you, you see! I
must stop you. The only way I can hope to do that is
to give you my reasons. There is nothing very strange
about them. My case is by no means unique.'

He paused to relight his pipe. His eyes met mine across
the bowl. The ironic expression had returned to them.
'You look, Vadassy, as though you weren't going to
believe a word of anything.'

'I don't know that I am.'

He blew the match out. 'Well, we'll see. But you must
remember one thing; I am trusting you. I have, of course,
no alternative but to do so. I cannot persuade you to
trust me.5

There was a hint of a question in the pause that fol-
lowed the remark. For one fleeting instant I weakened;
but only for an instant.

'I am trusting nobody.'

He sighed. 'Very well. The explanation begins in 1933.
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